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GROWTH OF IDEAS ABOUT THE PERSON OF JESUS IN 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


I.—THE TRADITIONS OF THE HISTORICAL JESUS. 


HE title of the course speaks of the growth of ideas; why ‘growth’? 
Growth implies change, addition, development. In the controver- 


sies of two generations ago, it was argued that Unitarianism was the 
“Doctrine of the Gospel,’ as though the ideas of the Evangelists and the 
writers of the Epistles must all be capable of harmonious adjustment, 
and, though not identical, must fit into each other. This was substanti- 
ally, though with opposite results, the orthodox view, as expounded, for 
example, in Liddon’s Bampton Lectures on the Divinity of Christ. 

Why is our position different? It is due to the application of what is 
called the Historical Method. This method takes nothing for granted: 
it does not assume that the representations of Jesus by different writers 
in the New Testament are all equally true to actual fact, and that it is 
the consequent duty of the believer to accept and combine them; nor 
does it assume that they must all vary in accordance with some general 
law of movement.” It begins by asking ‘what ave the representations ?’ 
and then goes on to enquire, ‘how did they come to be what they are?’ 
“how are they related to each other?’ ‘what causes gave them their, 
present shape ?’ 

Take a parallel case. The inquirer into the history of the great 
religion called Buddhism finds that one set of believers in the South, in 
Ceylon, for instance, maintain that Gotama the Buddha, founder of their 


1 These papers are only Notes of Lectures in connexion with the books prescribed under 
the Essex Hall Scheme of Vheological Study (advanced) § iv., viz., Crooker’s Different New 
Testament Views about Jesus, and Dr. Martineau’s Seat of Authority, Book IV. chapters 1-3. 
The Lectures made no pretensions to be a complete or independent treatment of the subject. 
They are only printed here as hints to Teachers in their own study, and preparation classes 
of elder scholars. 


2 I have here taken a somewhat different view from Mr. Crooker, pp. 12-14: his historical 
postulates ought not (I think) to have more weight with the student than the old Scriptural 
or theological postulates. 
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faith was a Man; a man with wondrous knowledge and power, indeed 
but still a man, who died and ceased to be, so that they do not pray to 
him. But other believers, in the North, in Tibet, for example, hold that 
he was an incarnation of the eternal, ever-present God, who still lives and 
can hear their prayers. These representations cannot be reconciled. 
How are we to find out which is the truer idea of the original Teacher? 
We must try and trace each of them back as far as we can. Then we 
learn that the notions of the Buddhists in Ceylon are much older than 
those of the Buddhists of Tibet; that the northern view has taken up into 
itself philosophical and other ideas which the original Gotama not only 
did not hold, but even positively opposed ; and that in so doing it com- 
pletely changed the early teaching and practice of his disciples. The 
formation of the northern doctrine, and its incorporation in an enormous 
mass of sacred books, with an elaborate set of usages to match, is there- 
fore the result of later growth. 

In the history of Christianity such growth is plain enough when we 
compare the writings of the fourth century with those of the first. But 
can it be traced in the group of books produced in the first hundred years 
after the death of Jesus? To answer that question fully we ought to 
enquire of each book in the New Testament under what circumstances it 
was written ; for whom; when; where; under what local, intellectual, 
moral and religious influences. We must here roughly take the results 
of such an investigation for granted, and arrange the most important of 
our documents under three chief heads: (1) the Palestinian traditions 
about Jesus and the early Church: (2) the letters of the apostle Paul, and 
others associated with his way of thinking: (3) the writings connected 
with the name of John. 


(1.) The Sources of our Knowledge of Jesus. 


It is admitted on all hands that for our real knowledge of the historical 
Jesus, of his life and teaching, we must look to the earliest narratives of 
his ministry. Whatever contribution may be made to our zzterpretation 
of the person or work of Jesus from any other source, such as the writings 
of Paul, our first enquiry must be addressed to the Gospels. Are all the 
Four equally faithful portraits ? 

It is obvious at once that the first Three are united by many resem- 
blances, and are marked off from the Fourth by striking differences. 
Thus (a) the Fourth is distinguished by differences of incident: e.g. 
(1) many important events in the Synoptic tradition are omitted, such as 
the Baptism, the Temptation, the Transfiguration, the Paschal Supper, 
the agony in Gethsemane: (2) other incidents of great significance 
appear for the first time, such as the miracle at Cana, and the raising of 
Lazarus: (3) there are great variations in the length and the scene of the 
ministry of Jesus, and in the order of its occurrences, e.g., the public 
entry into Jerusalem, and the cleansing of the temple, which the First 
Three Gospels place in immediate succession on occasion of the visit to 
the capital which ended in his death, are disjoined, and the expulsion of 
the money-changers is referred to an earlier visit two passovers before, 
John ii. 13-16. But further (6) in the Fourth Gospel the teachings of 
Jesus are reported in a very different style, and contain very different © 
matter. Thus (1) there are lengthy discourses founded on certain great 
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allegorical themes, which have no parallel in the first Three: (2) the variety 
of local types, of individual questioners, all disappears; in particular the 
sayings connected with the cures of demoniacs vanish along with the 
demoniacs themselves: (3) the important class of utterances associated 
with the ‘coming of the Son of Man’ have undergone a complete trans- 
formation (cp. Lees. v. 3), converting an outward and visible event into an 
inward spiritual process. Again (¢) whereas the First Three Gospels are 
more or less anecdotic, the Fourth exhibits all the marks of an elaborate 
plan, and opens with an exposition of a great theological idea. (For 
further illustrations, see /zrst Three Gospels, chap. ii.) 

The general result is that while the First Three Gospels contain,the 
oldest historic traditions about Jesus, the Fourth represents a later stage, 
in which the Palestinian traditions have been recast under the influence 
of a profound spiritual impression which has called to its aid the help of 
a Greek philosophical conception. Our first enquiry, therefore, must be 
limited to the Synoptic Gospels, of which Wark may be regarded as the 
earliest, while last of the three in its present form, as the result of a long 
editorial process, though embodying much old material, stands Matthew. 

In spite of some inner variations, these Gospels are in substantial 
agreement in their representation of the person of Jesus. (See the evi- 
dence for his humanity collected by Crooker, pp. 18-28.) 


(2.) Jesus as the Preacher of the Kingdom of God. 


The Synoptic traditions all show that the great impulse which led 
Jesus to preach the kingdom of God was derived historically from John. 
Matthew even describes the beginning of the two ministries in the same 
words ; see iv. 17 and iil. 2. 

What was the kingdom? (cp. Life zz Palestine, chap. vi.) 

Of course, like all the ideas of Jesus, who was a Jew, it had its roots 
in the ancient thought of his people. In old time there were two forms 
-under which Israel conceived its relation to its God. On the one hand 
he was their Father, and they were his sons: on the other, he was their 
King, and they were his subjects or servants. As long as the religion of 
Israel was a national religion, in which the whole people, and not the in- 
dividual believer, was the real object of the divine dealings, the tendency 
was to conceive of Yahweh as exercising power like a great Oriental 
sovereign. So the prophets behold him seated in heavenly state, with 
his retinue of angelic powers around him: see / A7zmgs xxi. 19 ff, 
Lsaiah vi. 1-8. 

Now one of the chief duties of an Eastern king was to administer 
justice, cp. Zsazah xi. 3-4; and accordingly it was believed that Yahweh, 
also, would judge Israel. And as the ideas about Yahweh’s kingdom 
grew larger and nobler, until the whole earth came under his rule, it was 
felt that he would judge other peoples as well. But how? Sometimes 
the judgment was expressed through the occurrences of history. Thus 
when Babylon, the proud and cruel oppressor, fell, before the conquering 


1 Cp. First Three Gospels, chaps. viii.-x. Students may be further referred to the learned 
discussions of the Rev. Prof. Sanday in the Expositor for 1890, to his article on the ‘Gospels 
in the new edition of Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, and to his Bampton Lecture on 


Inspiration. 
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arms of the Persian monarch Cyrus, the Hebrew seers cried ‘ Yahweh is 
king, he hath made bare his holy arm in the eyes of all the nations; and 
all the ends of the earth shal/ see the salvation of our God,’ /sazah lii. 7, 10. 
Then when the captive Israelites were set free, the poets sang ‘All the 
ends of the earth have seen the salvation of our God,’ Psalm xcviil. 3, and 
they called on the waters and the hills to rejoice together before Yahweh, 
“for he cometh to judge the earth, he shall judge the world with righteous- 
ness and the peoples with equity,’ Psalm xcviii. 9. So the kingdom and 
the judgment were manifested to the eye of faith through the great events 
affecting the destiny of Israel. 

But as time went on, new thoughts entered into the mind of the 
people. They became more conscious of the presence of evil both in the 
world and in their own hearts ; and they explained it by supposing that 
over against the good power of God, there was an evil power exerted by 
an Adversary, or Satan as they called him. So the same action which 
was once ascribed to Yahweh, might now be ascribed to Satan, cp. 
II Samuel xxiv. 1, and J Chronicles xxi. 1. So the world was now no 
longer under ove rule: it was divided between rival powers: there was a 
kingdom or sovereignty of God, and a kingdom or sovereignty of Satan. 
On the one side were ranged the angels, and on the other the demons: 
and Jesus appeals in proof of the fact that the rule of God is actually 
being manifested through him by the successful expulsion of a demon 
from a poor blind and speechless sufferer, MZatthew xii. 28. 

A somewhat similar belief was held among the Persian people, and 
had probably exercised much influence upon the Jews. Among the re- 
mains of their ancient literature are certain poems called Gdthds, con- 
nected in their traditions with a prophet named Zarathustra (or Zoroaster).! 
These poems, and the religion founded upon them, described the world 
as the scene of a continual struggle between the ‘Omniscient Lord’ 
Ahura Mazda, and the spirit of darkness and evil, named Ahriman. 
Among the six most holy angels surrounding the throne of the Ahura 
Mazda, was one who, as it were, personified the righteous rule of God in 
the world. That rule was called Khshathra or ‘the kingdom’; it was 
pre-eminently ‘the good kingdom’; and it was especially manifested in 
the spread of truth and goodwill. So they sang in their hymns ‘The 
kingdom is the Lord’s (Ahura’s): we praise the good kingdom.’ To 
adopt the true religion was ‘to give the kingdom to Ahura,’ to acknow- 
ledge his sovereign government: and again it was said in their most 
sacred prayer, ‘he gives the kingdom to Ahura who gives succour to the 
poor.” The kingdom would be finally established when the great judg- 
ment took place, and the dead were raised, and the evil powers were at 
last overcome, and ‘hell was brought back for the enlargement of the 
world.” This was known as the ‘renewal,’ and corresponds to the 
‘regeneration’ of Matthew xix. 28. 

Now the Jews, much more than the Persians, connected their idea of 
the kingdom with the rise of the chosen people to political power. After 
many centuries of subjection, first to one great empire and then to another 
their hope was that the kingdom would be taken from the Gentile monarchs 
and conferred on the saints; see Dan. vii. 17, 18, 27. They looked 
eagerly for it in the depth of their suffering under the Syrian tyrant, 


1 See the translation by Dr. Mills in Sacred Books of the East, vol. xxxi, 
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Antiochus Epiphanes ; and they did not cease to hope for it under the 
all-powerful supremacy of Rome. And they thought that some great 
political change, to be brought about by some sudden display of divine 
power they did not exactly know how, would be the sign and means of its 
visible establishment in the eyes of the wondering and defeated world. 
John the Baptist himself seems to have anticipated some violent de- 
monstration of the heavenly might with an avenging vehemence, Jatt. 
ll. 12, and his language is full of warning to ‘flee from the wrath to 
come.’ But in the true spirit of the prophets of old, he tried to convince 
the people of their sins, and he bade them go down into the Jordan 
waters in sign of their sorrow for their wrong-doing, and their desire to 
be clean. 

It was the greatness of Jesus that while he took up the word of John, 
‘Repent—change your hearts—for the kingdom of heaven is at hand,’ he 
did not like John appeal to people’s fears. He did not try to frighten 
them into a right way of thought and life. He demanded an inward 
renewal, and he bade men pray to be forgiven ; but his conception of the 
kingdom lay altogether apart from the hopes of his countrymen for 
political change, and it did not contain within it that element of violence 
which lived on in John’s teaching from the ancient prophecy. The early 
parables are full of comparisons with the slow and gentle processes of 
nature, the leaven that works silently, the seed that in the course of years 
becomes a spreading tree. So it also happened that he did not speak of 
God as king, in absolute lordship over the world, doing as he would with 
Israel and the nations to lift up or to cast down; he found the other 
image the more precious and significant ; he did not look on men as 
divided into nations, but rather as united into one race with a common 
parentage. We do not hear from him, therefore, how the citizen-subjects 
must behave before the universal sovereign, but rather what is the 
conduct befitting sons who all pray in common, ‘ Our Father.’ And in 
place of the idea of Jaw, prescribing what the royal servants must do or 
avoid, one single word sums up all the feelings which ought to guide the 
action of brothers in the great family, viz., Jove. 


(3.) Did Jesus claim to be the Messiah ? 


The question about the kingdom was complicated in the time of Jesus 
by another question, about the Messiah, or ‘Anointed One.’ This was 
the title given in ancient time to kings, in virtue of the ceremony by which 
they were invested with royalty ; and it had acquired a special meaning 
in connection with the prince of David’s house who would reign—so 
many hoped—as the earthly representative of the heavenly king, when the 
rule of God should be actually established. It is one of the most difficult 
and delicate problems in the whole range of enquiry concerning Jesus to 
determine whether he claimed the title of Messiah, and if so, in what 
sense. pa 
It is clear that our First Three Evangelists all interpret his mission in 
this way; they reflect the united belief of the early Church. But it is also 
clear (see First Three Gospels) that many of their narratives and reports 
have actually taken their present shape under that faith. Their testimony, 
therefore, must be sifted, and cannot be received without examination, It 
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is then found that between Mark and Matthew, for instance, there is 
considerable difference of representation (first Three Gospels, chap. viii., 
§ 2, 3); while the First Gospel depicts Jesus as unhesitatingly advancing 
the claim from the first, there are many indications in the Second that 
during the earlier part of his ministry he refrained from any such assump- 
tion. The crisis came in the famous scene at Caesarea Philippi. Dr. 
Martineau has argyed in the Seat of Authority, p. 347 f7-, that Jesus in 
reality repudiated on that occasion the name which it has been commonly 
supposed that he accepted from the apostle Peter, Mark viii. 29, and 
parallels. It would need a separate lecture to discuss this question fully. 
The evidence does not seem to me to lie exclusively in this particular 
passage, and I must be content with the briefest indication of the ground 
of my dissent from Dr. Martineau’s conclusion. 

(1) It is admitted on all hands that Jesus was executed as Messiah 
(see the charge fixed on the cross, Mark xv. 26, and parallels). But 
further, the Synoptic writers all affirm that when Jesus was interrogated 
at the trial by the High Priest, he admitted the charge, MZaré xiv. 62, and 
parallels. Dr. Martineau (p. 333), however, thinks that we cannot trust 
the accuracy of ‘an exceptional detail.’ But I cannot persuade myself 
that the confession at the most critical moment of his life was a ‘ detail.’ 
If we doubt the answer, why should we not also doubt the question ? and 
then the meaning of the whole trial will be dissolved in uncertainty ! 

(2) If Jesus died as Messiah, did he not also enter Jerusalem in that 
character, and in that character vindicate the purity of the Temple 
precincts by driving out the money-changers? I cannot regard the 
procession as sufficiently explained by the suggestion that the Teacher, 
Bae with the ascent from Jericho, needed a ride (Seat of Authority, 
p- 625). 

(3) Looking back with the light thrown on Jesus’ thought about him- 
self by these incidents of the last days, we may interpret the language in 
which he forbids his followers to proclaim him as the Messiah without 
ascribing to him a complete repudiation of the title. I have tried to show 
in the /7zrst Three Gospels, chap. vii. § 1, that the name had a prophetic 
as well as a regal significance ; it was applied to the sublime figure of the 
Servant of Yahveh (/sazaf xlii. 1, lit. 13-lili.) as well as to the expected 
Son of David. There are many small signs that Jesus felt his own 
preaching and destiny to stand in line with this prophetic type. And 
when, in the course of his ministry, he found it needful to determine his 
own place in relation to his people and his followers, to explain himself to 
himself, no name seemed so suitable as that of Messiah. Out of this 
feeling grew his question to Peter ; it was not mere curiosity to know 
what was the common talk; but the need which comes at certain moments 
in great enterprises, for clearness, for definition, for certainty, for that 
crystallisation of purpose, sympathy, and affection, which knits men 
together with a common aim. And when the expected answer came, does 
Jesus reject it? Surely had his disciples so understood him then, they 
would have left him, and refused to follow him another step. He accepts 
it, therefore, though with reserve, because its avowed proclamation may 
raise expectations about him which are wholly inconsistent with his 
conception of the kingdom: yet, still, in this character he starts for 
Jerusalem, ready to meet death, 


J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, 
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STUDIES OF LORD TENNYSON’S POEMS. 


THE HOLY GRAIL. 
1 


We* are told that, when Satan fell from heaven, a splendid diamond 

dropped out of the rebel Archangel’s crown. For ages this 
gem was securely guarded by angels, until the time of the Last 
Supper of Christ with his disciples; then the precious stone was 
fashioned into a goblet or Grail to hold the wine which the Saviour 
poured out as the symbol of his blood. Joseph of Arimathea, the legend 
narrates, secured the Grail, and gathered into it the blood which flowed 
from the wounded side of Christ upon the cross. Thus sanctified by the 
Divine Sacrifice, the Grail became of infinite worth, and was endowed 
with miraculous efficacy. For forty years*St. Joseph was sustained in 
prison without food by the possession of this sacred relic, which he after- 
wards brought to Britain, and lodged in the holy shrine at Glastonbury. 
As years passed on, no one on earth was found pure enough to hold the 
Grail, and it was carried again to Heaven, only to shine, at luminous 
hours, in radiant visions upon favoured saints, whose souls were cleansed 
from all impurities of the flesh. 


ie 


Thus far, it is easy to read the secret of the story. The Archangel’s 
crown, glittering like purest diamond, becomes a cup of suffering, rose- 
red with the blood of the Divine Sacrifice. This is symbolic of the truth 
which Christianity brought home to the hearts of men,—suffering is the 
sacrament of the highest life, self-sacrifice is the means of attaining the 
perfect manhood. Men had always been dreaming of a perfect manhood ; 
they had framed many philosophical theories as to how it was to be 
achieved. There, in some distant Heaven, was the crown which man had 
forfeited by transgression,—the ideal purity which he had lost, and could 
find no way to regain. Man was the fallen Angel, who had forfeited his 
crown and could not win it back. For ages, men had been striving to 
find the best life, the perfect self. Then Christianity came, and said :— 
‘You can only find your life by losing it; you can only gain yourself by 
giving yourself ; you can only realise the ideal by an act of self-renuncia- 
tion. The divinest life was revealed in a sufferer hanging ona cross ; 
Christ crucified was made the power and wisdom of God. Man cried to 
have the ideal manhood restored ; his prayer was answered ; he received 
not a glittering crown, but a cup of suffering, red with the blood of sacri- 
fice, was pressed upon his trembling lips; the Archangel’s shining 
diamond became the Holy Grail. 


1b. 


And now comes the strange part of the legend, which connects it with 
the knights of King Arthur in Tennyson’s poem. The Knights of the 
Round Table had been formed into a company by the stainless king, to 
redress wrongs, to punish lawlessness, and to banish paganism from the 
_ land. All who joined the company were made to swear 


To reverence the king, as if he were 
Their conscience, and their conscience as their king, 
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To break the heathen and uphold the Christ, 
To ride abroad redressing human wrongs, 
To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it, 

To lead sweet lives in purest chastity, 

To love one maiden only, cleave to her, 

And worship her by years of noble deeds, 
Until he won her. 


You might have thought that this chaste company of Christian knights 
would have been found worthy to behold and guard the Holy Grail. Yet, 
strange to say, it was the search for the Grail which first broke up the 
chivalry of Arthur’s Table. 

Percivale was one of the best and purest of these knights. He had a 
sister, who led a saintly life of fasting and prayer in a neighbouring con- 
vent; and, one day, she sent for her brother to tell him that she had been 
favoured with a wondrous vision of the Holy Grail, borne amidst mystic 
music, on a torrent of light into her cell. 


Streamed through the cell a cold and silver beam, 
And down the long beam stole the Holy Grail, 
Rose-red with beatings in it, as if alive, 

Till all the white walls of the cell were dyed 
With rosy colours leaping on the wall; 

And then the music faded, and the Grail 

Past, and the beam decayed, and from the walls 
The rosy quiverings died into the night. 


From that hour the hope revived that the sacred gift, so long hidden from 
mortal sight, would be again restored. 


Ve 


One day, during Arthur’s absence, several of the knights were sitting 
round the Table, when, with a noise like thunder, a blinding light poured 
into the hall, and, in the midst of the light, there was a celestial treasure 
guarded in a veil of samite. Then they knew that the Holy Grail was 
restored to men, if only those could be found so pure in heart as to be 
able to gaze upon its glory ; and, man by man, they rose in an ecstasy of 
enthusiasm, and took a vow to renounce all other pursuits and devote 
themselves to the search for the heavenly gift. While these oaths were 
still upon their lips, Arthur entered, and listened to the story in sadness. 
He knew the knights better than they knew themselves ; and in their rash 
vows he heard the sentence of doom upon his company and its vocation. 
He knew that to few it was given to gain the celestial vision. Brave, 
indeed, must be the heart, spotless the soul of him who should be found 
worthy of that high privilege. The pure-souled Percivale, the saintly 
Galahad might venture on such an enterprise ; but these other knights, 
strong and brave enough to fight against the pagans, would only forsake 
their appointed duty, to follow wandering lights, and lose themselves in 
pathless deserts and trackless quagmires. With gloomy forebodings, the 
king dismissed them :— 

Go, since your vows are sacred, being made: 
Yet—for ye know the cries of all my realm 
Pass through this hall—how often, O my knights, 
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Your places being vacant at my side, 

This chance of noble deeds will come and go 
Unchallenged, while you follow wandering fires 
Lost in the quagmire. 


The king proved only too true a prophet. Many of the adventurers were 
never heard of again ; of all the company only Sir Galahad saw the Grail 
face to face, and in the surpassing vision he was carried, amidst flaming 
fire, to heaven ; Percivale beheld the miracle from afar ; one thought he 
had reached the sanctuary of the Grail, when the intolerable splendour 
struck him with blindness, and suddenly he remembered a secret bosom 
sin he had failed to cleanse away ; another came back, crying in bitter 
scorn, that he found the Grail was only an empty piece of imagination, 
for his part he soon gave up the foolish quest, and spent his time in dalli- 
ance in a pavilion of pleasure which he met with on the plain. Two 
alone had seen the Grail; of these, Galahad’s place at the Round Table 
knew him no more; and Percivale’s only prayer was to be permitted to 
retire from the company, and spend his life in meditation and fasting in a 
monastery. In this way the search broke up the gallant company of 
Arthur’s Table. 


We 

To all of us it is needful to have faith in some Divine Ideal. The 
humblest work on this imperfect earth can only be well accomplished by one 
whose faith is fixed in some perfect heaven. But to very few of us is it 
given to see the Ideal face to face. It shines upon us through the veil of 
pure and noble thoughts; it witnesses to its presence in visions of a 
higher life which dawn upon the soul; it finds its consecration in brave 
deeds of earnest duty and joyful sacrifice. To all of us this faith in the 
Hidden Divinity is possible, but to only a few is it given to rise into the 
Mount of Transfiguration or see the Face of God. To believe that the 
Perfect Ideal for ever overshines our dark lives, to know that the only 
way to that high Heaven is to climb by thoughts of purity and words of 
love and deeds of service,—that must be enough for most of us; and it 
would bea fatal mistake to break the bonds which hold us to our appointed 
task in order to seek some supernatural way of ecstasy; to do so would 
most probably only bring us to wandering fires, trackless deserts and 
endless labyrinths. Nothing can be sadder than fora man to attempt the 
prophet’s work and wear his mantle without the baptism of spirit and fire. 
Not many of us can be architects, but all may be builders ; few are the 
Seers, but great is the multitude of workers. It is through the process of 
building that we gradually learn the plan of the Divine Architect; and, in 
our ‘daily round and common task,’ there is at last revealed the heavenly 
pattern of our earthly life. Not by soaring on wings of ecstasy, but by 
climbing the ladder of duty, must we rise from facts of earth into visions 
of heaven. When our work is bravely accomplished, then, perchance, 
may come some celestial vision. As.Arthur said to his knights :— 


We may not wander from the allotted field, 
Before our work is done, but being done, 

Let visions of the night or of the day 

Come as they will; and many a time they come, 
Until this earth we walk on seems not earth, 
This light that strikes our eyeball is not light, 
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This air that smites our forehead is not air, 
But vision—yea our very hand and foot— 
In moments when we feel we cannot die, 
And know ourselves no vision to ourselves, 
Nor the high God a vision. 


We sometimes wish that for us there could come some glorious enterprise, 
some high vocation. Our narrow life does not seem large enough for our 
desires, it seems not to afford opportunities adequate to our powers. But 
we must remember that, in the sight of God, there is no great and small ; 
that which fills its place and accomplishes its function is as great as the 
greatest. That is the secret,—to feel God’s hand holding us to our post, 
to breathe His spirit inspiring us for our work. There can be exercised a 
splendid knighthood in the struggles of our common life ; if we fight our 
fight, and amidst temptations and discouragements still press bravely on, 
then we may be sure that, at the last, we shall ‘break through all, till one 
shall crown us king far in the Spititual City.’ 

We are told of a knight who once went forth to seek the Holy Grail.} 
As he passed from his door, a poor sufferer cried to him for help. 
Absorbed in his grand hope, the knight heeded him not, but went on. 
He wandered to the Holy Land, fought in many wars, endured much, but 
found not the precious cup; and, at last, disappointed and dejected, he 
returned home. As he neared his own house, the same sufferer cried to 
him for help. ‘What dost thou require?’ asked the knight. The aged 
man said, ‘Lo, I am perishing with thirst’ The knight dismounted and 
hastened to fetch a cup of water. He held the half-clad sufferer in his 
arms, raised his head, and proffered the water to his parched lips. Even 
as he did so, the cup sparkled into a gem, and the knight saw in his hand 
the Holy Grail, flushed with the true blood of Christ. By one deed of 
loving service, he might have found the Grail without wandering beyond 
his own door. It needs no ecstatic vision to teach us to give ‘the cup of 
strength to someone’s agony.’ Love, self-sacrificing love, shall make the 
cup of lowly service to shine with celestial beauty, and shall transubstan- 
tiate the cold water you bestow into the symbol of divine redemption. 

» FRANK WALTERS. 


THE QUEST OF THE SANGREAL. 


ie is one of the noblest characteristics of man to long for something 

purer and more beautiful than what he sees; and in most minds 
there is a conviction that the Ideal does exist and is only rendered im- 
perceptible to us by our own imperfections. This desire and this convic- 
tion found utterance in the classical legend of the ‘ Music of the Spheres’ 
—that wonderful harmony, produced by the heavenly bodies moving in 
their course, which was rendered inaudible to men by the grossness of 
their ears ; and in later times we find the same cast of thought in the story of 
the Holy Grail—the sacred cup used at the Last Supper, which was removed 
from the sight of men because of their wickedness. Both stories may be 
explained in the words—‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 


1M. D. Conway’s Eastward Pilgrimage, p. 405. 
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God’; but the Christian myth has some features which are not found in 
the classical one. It is more hopeful, for, while we scarcely know of a 
mortal who heard the Music of the Spheres, we read of the Holy Grail 
appearing from time to time to the pure-hearted, though its true abode is 
‘far in the spiritual city,’ whither Sir Galahad follows it at last. Further- 
more, this later legend has acquired a human interest wanting in the 
classical story by becoming entwined with the Arthurian romance, and 
these stories of the Round Table have been endeared to most English 
readers by their treatment in Tennyson’s ‘Idylls of the King.’ It is true 
that a still greater poet has spoken of the Music of the Spheres, but, 
where Shakespeare gives us scattered allusions, Tennyson gives us whole 
poems. ; 

The subject of the Knights of the Round Table seems to have been 
long attractive to our late poet laureate, for among his early poems we find 
four on Arthurian stories—‘Sir Lancelot and Queen Guinevere,’ ‘The 
Lady of Shalott,’ ‘The Epic,’ and ‘Sir Galahad.’ As far as concerns the 
characters, there is little difference between the earlier and the later 
poems, except in the case of Sir Galahad, where there is a considerabie 
advance in the conception. The Galahad of the early poem is self- 
conscious ; he knows that he is a ‘just and perfect knight of God;’ the 
Galahad of ‘The Holy Grail’ ‘loses himself to save himself’; his whole 
being is absorbed, first in the pursuit, then in the contemplation, of the 
vision. 

And this brings us to another distinctive element in this legend. 
Purity is not the only thing which will ensure success in the quest ; self- 
annihilation is needed too. Sir Galahad and Sir Bors, the only knights 
who can be said to have fully attained the obiect of their aspiration, are 
not only spotlessly pure in heart and life, they are also ‘selfless’ men: 
with this difference—Sir Galahad is absorbed in the love of the Ideal; Sir 
Bors loses himself in devotion to a fellow-man, being ‘content not to have 
seen, so Lancelot might have seen.’ There is much beauty in the thought 
of the vision being vouchsafed to the one no less than to the other, just as 
Abou Ben Adhem is blessed with the love of God because he ‘loves his 
fellow-men.’ The other knights fail through want of one or other of these 
two requisites. Lancelot’s quest is one of the saddest parts of the poem. 
He starts in search of the Grail, hoping that the vision may free him from 
the sin round which all his noble nature has become entwined ; but release 
can only come by an exertion of his own will, which he never makes, so 
his fate is to be worsted by meaner knights, to be met on all sides by 
difficulties, and at last to see the Grail as a vision of terror, not of beauty. 
What a picture of genius severed from purity! Still, Lancelot zs noble, 
and at last he gains the victory over himself, and dies ‘a holy man.’ 

Not so Gawain—a nature utterly devoid of serious purpose, ‘deafer’ 
to holy things ‘than the blue-eyed cat, and thrice as blind as any noon- 
day owl.’ Of him we hear in ‘ The Passing of Arthur,’ as a ghost blown 
about by the wind, uttering, as his constant cry, ‘ Hollow, hollow, hollow 
all delight’ ‘Light was Gawain in life, and light in death,’ says Sir 
Bedivere. Yes; far more hope is there of those who, yielding to strong 
temptations, commit great sins, than of those who, though they may be 
unstained by crime, go through life without one earnest thought, one 
noble aspiration, one reverent glance upwards. If one may despair of 
any human being, surely one may of a Gawain. 
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Percivale, called the Pure, is impeded in his quest by the thought of 
self, which is ever present with him. He goes forth, moved by his own 
desire, not, like Galahad, called by a voice from heaven. Like Faust, 
he has no object to serve but self-satisfaction, and, therefore, he is 
induced, on the first discouragement, to abandon the pursuit of the Grail, 
and turn to meaner thinys—pleasure (the brook and the apples), love (the 
woman spinning), wealth (the ‘yellow gleam’ which ‘flashed across the 
world’), fame (the city with pinnacles towering to heaven). His mind is 
constantly dwelling on himself; first on his triumphs, then on his sins, 
and at last, apparently without a thought of the duty he owes to his 
betrothed, he rushes, with self-willed impulse, into ‘the silent life of 
prayer and fast and alms.’ And yet, he, too, is noble. Otherwise, he 
would not long to see the Grail, nor would the pleasures of the world fall 
so quickly into dust and leave him ‘thirsting in a land of sand and thorns.’ 
On Gawain such delights never pall. In fact, had Percivale rooted out 
from his life this element of self-seeking, he might, with his lofty aspira- 
tions and his pure life, have been a second Galahad. He falls a prey to 
a very subtle temptation ; for there is scarcely anything harder than to 
detect ourselves when we long after what is good merely for our own 
gratification. We should, therefore, have some tenderness for the 
Percivales whom we meet in life—the characters who can be contented 
with nothing but what is lofty, true, and beautiful, and yet, through pursu- 
ing after the Ideal, not as a duty, but for the sake of self-satisfaction, are 
induced to turn aside to ignoble objects; who, finding these disappointing, 
doubt the reality of the highest things, as Percivale exclaimed :— 


‘Lo, if I find the Holy Grail itself, 
And touch it, it will crumble into dust;’ 


and who at last, unless, like Percivale, they meet with a holy hermit or a 
Galahad, make terrible shipwreck of their lives. 

The conduct of Arthur with regard to the Holy Grail is somewhat per- 
plexing. It seems strange that ‘the blameless king’ should look coldly 
on the quest. Perhaps this may be explained by regarding Arthur as the 
type of those noble, Jractzcal natures, whose aim is fo do right, rather 
than Zo de good. Such men are wont to discourage neglect of work near- 
at-hand for visionary projects, and to blame contemplation when it takes 
the place of action. They do not realise that some characters must see 
before they can ac/, nor do they always perceive when the time has come 
for the introduction of new standards and ideals. The Arthur of. ‘The 
Holy Grail’ has not yet learned the lesson taught by Merlin’s sculpture. 
This, the poem tells us, consists of four zones. ‘In the lowest, beasts 
are slaying men,’ z.e., men are the prey of their passions ; ‘in the second, 
men are slaying beasts,’ z.2., men are subduing their lower nature; ‘on 
the third are warriors, perfect men,’ z.e., men who, having conquered the 
animal within them, have become men indeed; and, ‘on the fourth, are 
men with growing wings,’ z.e., men who are aspiring to higher things than 
they have yet attained. Over all is the statue of Arthur, as the type of 
the noblest system yet given to the world. But it is evident that, when 
the ‘growing wings’ develop, men will soar to greater heights, and this 
Arthur realises when, taught by sorrow and the light of approaching 
death, he says :— 
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‘The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.’ 


And even at this earlier period, though his words discourage Percivale 
and are used as an excuse by Gawain, Arthur, with the understanding 
which all noble souls have for their peers, sees that Galahad has a call 
from heaven. One loves to watch these two-—the ‘blameless king’ and 
the perfect knight—reaching the same goal by different paths. Galahad 
first finds the Grail, and then, in the strength of the vision which is ever 
present to him, goes on to noble action. Arthur begins by steadfast per- 
formance of duty, and is led on to a realisation of the Infinite which 
encompasses our life. He never sees the Holy Grail, but can we read his 
declaration that many a time visions come— 


‘Until this earth he walks on seems not earth, 
This light that strikes his eyeball is not light, 
This air that smites his forehead is not air, 
But vision— yea his very hand and foot— 

In moments when he feels he cannot die, 
And knows himself no vision to himself, 

Nor the high God a vision, nor that One 

Who rose again, — 


without feeling that the Holy Grail could have revealed no more to him 
than he saw by other means? 


‘God fulfils Himself in many ways,’ 


that is perhaps, after all, one of the chief lessons of the poem. 
H. M.S. 


THE STORY OF RELIGION IN IRELAND. 


XI.—A LEGAL REFORMATION—THE PLANTATION OF ULSTER. 


pestilence. The long agony of the struggle with the great Earl of 
Tyrone was over. News of the queen’s death arrived in Ireland while 
the terms of the earl’s submission were being negotiated, and the fact was 
concealed from him until they were concluded, lest he should expect more 
from her successor than from Elizabeth. 

The tears which he shed on hearing the news were attributed rather to 
his vexation at not having delayed his submission, than to sorrow for the 
death of a powerful and bitter enemy. ‘ ‘ 

James’s accession was regarded hopefully by many in Ireland. National 
sentiment was gratified by the thought that he was descended from the 
old Milesian kings of Erin. The Roman Catholics regarded him as at 
heart one of themselves, thinking that his Protestantism was but a cloak 


ier I. succeeded to a kingdom exhausted by war, famine, and 
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used for state purposes, and likely to be abandoned as soon as his power 
was made secure. Inflamed with this notion the Papal party in Cork, 
Waterford, Wexford, Kilkenny, and Limerick obtained possession of the 
churches, restored the altars, and had mass publicly celebrated. Charles 
Blount, Lord Mountjoy, who was at this time Lord Deputy, at once 
marched into the south with an army to suppress these proceedings. 

Mountjoy had carried on the war against Tyrone with pitiless cruelty; 
but was nevertheless regarded as a man of strict religious principles. 

Fynes Moryson describes him with minute accuracy, and thus con- 
cludes several pages of description—‘ Of a layman he was the best divine 
I ever heard argue, especially for disputing against the Papists out of the 
Fathers, Schoolmen, and above all out of the written word, whereof some 
chapters were each night read to him, besides his never intermitted 
prayers at morning and night..... He never used swearing, but rather 
hated it, which I have often seen him control at his table with a frowning 
brow, and an angry cast of his black eye.’ 

This stern nobleman, who was equally ready to argue from the works 
of St. Augustine, or to give a city to the sword, quickly suppressed the 
rising hopes of the Roman Catholics. The churches were again restored 
to the Protestant clergy, and the celebration of the mass was confined to 
the privacy of Catholic homes. 

But though the too sanguine hopes of the Roman Catholic majority 
were thus nipped in the bud, James adopted a conciliatory policy on other 
than religious questions. An act of oblivion and indemnity was pro- 
claimed, by which all offences against the crown committed before the 
king’s accession were pardoned. O’Neil, the Earl of Tyrone, and Rory 
O’Donnell, who sailed with Mountjoy, for England, were graciously re- 
ceived by the king, who confirmed Tyrone in his land and titles, and 
created O’Donnell Earl of Tyrconnell. 

A far more important measure was the extension of English law to all 
Ireland. For the first time in the history of the country all the people 
were placed under the protection of the government. Such an important 
revolution involved some hardship, as it affected the tenure of land, but, 
on the whole, there can be no doubt it was a priceless boon to the 
majority of the people. According to Sir John Davies, who came to Ire- 
land as Solicitor-General in 1603, the Irish people had desired this ‘for 
the space of two hundred years at least after the arrival of Henry II. in 
Ireland.’ In his valuable work called 4A Déscovery of the True Causes 
why Ireland was never entirely subdued and brought under obedience of 
the Crown of England until the beginning of His Majestys Happy Reign, 
he shows how the native Irish had been persistently excluded from the 
protection of the law, so that ‘the killing of an Irishman was not punished 
as manslaughter. The pernicious moral effect of such a state of things 
continued for centuries may be imagined, and the execution of equal laws 
for English and Irish, chieftain and peasant, landlord and tenant, caused 
amoral reformation. In order to carry it out, Sir George Cary ‘did in the 
first year of his majesty’s reign make the first sheriffs that ever were made 
in Tyrone and Tyrconnell, and shortly after sent Sir Edmund Pelham, 
chief baron, and myself thither, the first justices of assize that ever sat in 
these countries ; and in that circuit we visited all the shires of the 
province. Besides, which visitation, though it was somewhat distasteful - 
to the Irish lords, was sweet and most welcome to the common people, 
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who, albeit they were rude and barbarous, yet did they quickly apprehend 
the difference between the tyranny and oppression under which they 
lived before and the just government and protection which we promised 
unto them for the time to come.’ The same writer (Sir John Davies) thus 
describes the result of this regular administration of the law ‘without dis- 
tinction and respect of persons.’ 

‘Again, these circuits of justice did, upon the end of the war, more 
terrify the low and idle persons than the execution of the martial law, 
though it was more quick and sudden ; and in a short time after did so 
clear the kingdom of thieves and other capital offenders as I dare affirm 
that for the space of five years last past there have not been found so many 
malefactors worthy of death in all the six circuits of this realm, which is 
now divided into thirty-two shires at large, as in one circuit of six shires, 
namely the western circuit in England. For the truth is, that in time of 
peace the Irish are more fearful to offend the law than the English or any 
other nation whatsoever.’ And the same writer concludes his treatise 
with these words, ‘For there is no nation of people under the sun that 
doth love equal and indifferent. justice better than the Irish, or will rest 
better satisfied with the execution thereof, although it be against them- 
selves ; so as they may have the protection and benefit of the law when 
upon just cause they do desire it.’ 

From a letter, written by Sir John Davies to the Lord Deputy, de- 
scribing an official visit to three counties in Ulster, namely, Monaghan, 
Fermanagh, and Cavan, we find a similar state of things to that which 
Sir Henry Sydney had described thirty-seven years bcfore. 

‘Notwithstanding there hath been so little care taken as that the 
greatest part of the churches within the pale lie still in their ruins, so as 
the common people have no place’to resort unto where they may hear 
Divine Service.’ 

In Monaghan ‘It appeared that the churches for the most part are 
utterly wasted.’ The Bishop of Derry, Raphoe, and Clogher, though he 
had been elected to the see for two years, had not yet arrived out of 
England. ‘As for the vicarages’—in Cavan—‘they are so poorly en- 
dowed as ten of them being united will scarce suffice to maintain an 
honest minister. For the churches, they are for the most part in ruins ; 
such as now presented to be in reparation are covered only with thatch. 
But the incumbents, both parsons and vicars, did appear to be such poor, 
ragged, ignorant creatures—for we saw many of them in the camp —as 
we could not esteem any of them worthy of the meanest of these livings, 
albeit many of them are not worth above forty shillings per annum !’ 

According to a proverb of that day ‘an Irish priest was better than a 
milch cow, and these poor clergymen were preyed upon by Bishop 
Robert Draper, who was parson of Trim in Meath, and had two bishop- 
ricks, from which appointments he.made the very satisfactory income, for 
those days, of £400 a year, ‘but’—says Davies—‘there is no Divine 
Service or sermon to be heard within either of his dioceses.’ 

Such was the religious condition of the north of Ireland when that 
great experiment in colonization known as the Planting of Ulster was 
commenced. It was not the first experiment of the kind. Attempts had 
been made to colonize various parts of Ireland at different times. A few ° 
years before it occurred, representatives of the Scotch families of Hamil- 
ton and Montgomery had obtained large estates in Down and Antrim in 
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a somewhat curious way. Con O’Neil having got into trouble was lodged 
in Carrickfergus gaol. His wife described as ‘a sharp, nimble woman’ 
resolved to make a great effort for his deliverance from the ignominious ~ 
death which threatened him. Passing over to Scotland she approached 
Mr. Hugh Montgomery, and offered him two-thirds of the estate if he 
would obtain her husband’s pardon from the king. He consented on 
condition that they were able to get Con out of the hands of the Lord 
Deputy, so that he could himself ratify the agreement. Returning to 
Ireland the brave woman set to work. She was allowed access to her 
husband, and frequently availed herself of this privilege ‘sometimes to 
bring in clothes, sometimes drink, sometimes meat.’ Her frequent visits 
having lulled suspicion she entered one day with two large cheeses in 
which she had packed ropes. With the cords thus cleverly concealed 
Con contrived to let himself down from his dungeon window into the 
boat which lay ready for him on the moon-lit waters of the lough. 
Quietly and quickly Con and his deliverers pulled for Bangor, and in the 
steeple of the church there, Con was concealed till he could be trans- 
ported to Scotland. This happened as soon as wind and weather served, 
and Con being safe in Scotland, Hugh Montgomery proceeded to London 
‘to do what he could to bring his desires to pass.’ He applied to James 
Hamilton, who was in high favour with king James, and promised him 
the half of his part if he would accomplish Con’s deliverance. Hamilton 
consented to this bargain, and the king was induced to grant their 
request. 

So the estate of Con O’Neil was divided into three parts, and the 
Hamiltons and Montgomeries obtained a firm footing in Ulster. King 
James knighted them both, and soon after created Montgomery Lord 
Montgomery of the Ards, and Hamilton Lord of Claneboy. 

But their lands were without inhabitants, and, to people them, they in- 
duced their friends from Scotland to come over as tenants. In this way 
many Scotchmen settled there, and towns arose. And these emigrants 
from Presbyterian Scotland did not all leave their religion behind them. 
They were Protestants and Presbyterians. 

This movement began in 1605. A short time afterwards an event 
occurred which caused a much more extensive emigration. 

The earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnel fled from Ireland in 1607 on hear- 
ing that the government had determined to arrest them on a charge of 
treason. Their immense estates were forfeited to the Crown, and those 
of Sir Colin O’Dogherty, who was killed in a skirmish with the govern- 
ment troops, being added, brought up the amount to over three and three- 
quarter millions of acres. 

Six counties were included, namely Armagh, Tyrone, Coleraine now 
Londonderry, Tyrconnel now Donegal, Fermanagh, and Cavan. 

Three Commissions were appointed to survey this immense tract of 
country. They commenced their difficult and complicated work on 
August 8th, 1609, and finished in the following month, on the 30th of 
September. With the exception of a tenth, allotted to natives ‘of good 
merit’ as they were called, the whole was granted to English and Scotch 
Protestant colonists. 

The effect of this movement upon the religious condition of the 
country must be described in another chapter. 
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BEGINNINGS: ACCORDING TO THE LEGENDS AND THE 
TRUER STORY. 


I.—LEGEND AND MyTH. 


Come now and let us reason together, saith the Lord.—Isaiah i. 18. 


Out from the heart of nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old.— Emerson. 


E all like to hear stories, and when we were children we believed 

all the stories we heard. But as we grew up we found that some 

of the stories told us were not true, though they had been believed by 

those who told them. _And we find, as we learn more about this worid, 

that it is full of these tales which were once believed but are now no longer 

accepted as true. We are going to studya few of these outgrown stories; 

and as ‘ Legend’ and ‘Myth’ are names applied to them, we must con- 
sider what these words mean. 


(1.) Legend, or the Savage’s History. 


Such stories as those about William Tell and Washington’s hatchet, 
for example, are called legends. They used to be regarded as history, 
but it was found that they rested on-no sufficient evidence. No one who 
was acquainted with Washington had anything to say about the hatchet, 
and none of the contemporaries of the supposed Tell knew anything about 
him or his deeds. Therefore, though these stories were believed a few 
years ago, we cannot be sure they are true and we call them legends. 
But legends of another class, like the story of Enceladus lying buried alive 
under Mount Etna, we are convinced are not true because they are in- 
consistent with our present knowledge of the earth. 

Such legends, especially those of the first class, abound in all history. 
But as what passes for history among uncivilised people is almost wholly 
made up of just such legends as these, we might define Legevd as the 
Savage's History. 


(2.) Myth, or the Savage’s Science. 


In the same way we might define A/y/h as the Savage's Science ; 
since a myth is a story told and believed by. primitive people as an 
explanation of some natural phenomenon, and stands in the same relation 
to modern science that the legend does to modern history. 

The story of the robin getting its red breast from trying to extinguish 
the fires of hell is a Welsh myth to explain why its breast is red ; just as 
the story that Apollo changed the crow from white to black for tale- 
bearing is a Greek myth to explain the colour of the crow. 

And evidently any legend may be a myth, if it is told to explain some- 
thing in nature ; as the legend of Enceladus is a myth to explain why 
Sicily is shaken by earthquake and Etna belches forth fire and smoke. 
The giant is the cause of it ; 

For he struggles at times to arise, 
And above him the lurid skies 
Are hot with his fiery breath, 
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(3.) Origin of Myth. ~ 


But why did primitive men devise and accept explanations of nature 
that seem to us so very absurd? It was because they thought nature was 
like themselves. We sometimes find a man who thinks other men are 
just like himself. He imputes his motives and his modes of thought and 
life to them. He judges them by himself; and that was the way early 
men did with sun and moon, wind and water, earth and sky. They 
thought them to be persons like themselves. 

The Piute Indian will tell you that the sun is a ‘big chief, the moon, 
his wife, and the stars, his children. The sun sleeps at night in a hole 
in the ground, like the ‘ sweat-house,’ which a big Indian chief would use. 
But this sun-chief is so big that he cannot turn around in his sweat-house ; 
therefore he must go through in the morning and come out on the 
eastern side and so rise in the east. He is fond of eating his children, 
the stars, so they keep away from him as much as they can, staying with 
their mother, the moon. But he has eaten many, which is the reason of 
his brightness; for it is his stomach full of stars that we see. And when 
he eats them, his wife, the moon, paints her face black, as the bereaved 
Piute mothers do. 

Now this Piute Indian is not speaking in metaphor nor indulging in 
poetry. He actually thinks of sun, moon and stars as persons like him- 
self,—a big chief and wife and children, travelling and sleeping like the 
Indian chiefs he knows. The early Greek, with his knowledge of horses 
and chariots and his larger idea of the world, could imagine the sun as 
driving his car through the day and floating in a boat back to east at 
night. While the early Babylonians, beside their great river, thought of 
the sun as a ferry-boat god, navigating the heavenly waters. 

But they all had this animistic conception of nature. They thought of 
the sun as a person with a separate will and intelligence like their own. 
Neither their knowledge nor their imagination was sufficient to enable 
them to conceive of anything so unlike themselves as that flaming orb 
with the vast system of planets circling around it. Yet with their simple 
myths they were trying to do the same thing that the astronomer of to-day 
is trying to do with his solar system—to imagine a reasonable explanation 
of the universe. They were trying to tell the true story of science, though 
they only succeeded in telling a myth. They were all trying to be 
reasonable, just as hard as we are, though not quite so successfully. 


(4.) Origin of Legend. 


As myth originated from an honest attempt at science, so legend 
originated from an honest attempt at history. It is found that, where 
there are no written records, stories tend to gather about a few great 
individuals or events. All of the stories of knightly deeds floating among 
the Welsh have gathered about a King Arthur and his Round Table. All 
such stories among the French have crystallized about Charlemagne and 
his Paladins. We know such persons as Arthur and Charlemagne 
existed, and doubtless some of the stories told of them may be true, but 
the accounts as a whole are legend, not history. 

And myths also get separated from the natural objects they explained ° 
and attach themselves to human beings, The story told to explain the 
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conduct of the big sun-chief, in time may be told of some great earthly 
chief. The story of William Tell is probably such a sun-myth ; for it is 
the sun who shoots his arrows of light at his children. On the other 
hand human deeds are referred to the gods, as the invention of canoe- 
making, picture-writing, and corn-planting, are to Hiawatha, and as all the 
laws of the Spartans and the Hebrews, the Mexicans and the Peruvians, 
are to some god who came down to earth and revealed them to man. 


IIl.—HISTORY AND SCIENCE. 
(1.) History, or the Truer Story of Man. 


H ISTORY is the account of what actually happened in the past, as far 

as our knowledge enables us to reproduce it; and it aims to admit 
to its pages only what rests on sufficient evidence. It is the truer, not 
always yet the true, story ; the historians are constatly rewriting old 
history to get it nearer the facts. For we must not think the books and 
the words of witnesses alone are evidence. We can dig up the ancient 
cities like Troy and Nineveh and Babylon, and learn how men lived, both 
from their houses and from their pictures and bas-reliefs. We can 
examine the caves in which they dwelt before they had any house, and we 
can find in the earth the stone weapons they made before they knew of 
iron or bronze. And from their graves and burial-mounds we can learn 
much of what they believed about the gods and the dead. 

Moreover, the legends themselves are history, not of the events they 
describe but of the men who told them. They show us, as the myths do 
also, how those men thought and felt and acted in regard to the gods and 
their fellow-men. The legend of Abram sacrificing Isaac shows us that 
the Hebrews had human sacrifices once, and when they outgrew it, sub- 
stituted animals for the human victims. The story of the big sun-chief 
eating his children, shows us that cannibalism—even of a father eat- 
ing his own offspring—-was not unknown to Indians, just as the story 
of Chronos eating his children tells us the same thing about the Greeks ; 
while the mother in each case saving the children when she could, tells 
us that mother-love was the first to assert itself in building up the human 
family. Therefore, legend itself is an important part of true history. 


(2.) Science, or the Truer Story of Nature. 


Science is the explanation of nature as far as we can at present under- 
stand it. But science is not something fixed and final. It is built up by 
the imagination from the facts men learn, and it is constantly changing, 
constantly growing better and nearer the truth. Each newly noticed 
fact, or new combination of old facts, enables the scientist to imagine a 
new and better explanation. Newton imagined light to be a substance 
moving through the air. The scholars of to-day imagine it to be a wave 
motion in an ether which they have imagined to exist. Agassiz imagined 
species to be a thought of God and created all at once. Darwin imagined 
them to originate gradually as the result of natural selection of varieties. 
So we see that the science of one day, even though held by a Newton or 
an Agassiz, may by another day be as discredited as any myth of our 
savage ancestors, ’ 
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(3.) The Aim of Science and History. 


Science and history, then, differ from myth and legend simply by 
being nearer the truth. In trying to put history in the place of legend, 
and science in the place of myth, we are trying to put the more true in 
place of the less true. It is because men are more careful of the truth to- 
day that we are able to detect so many myths and legends and discover 
so many truths to put in their place. And our future progress will depend 
upon our increased devotion to the truth. 


Questions to Talk over. 


WHAT do you mean by Legend? What ought we to do about a story 
for which there is no evidence? Have we yet learned to tell the exact 
truth? Do we try to do it in histories? In newspapers? In talk? 

How did Myth arise? Was early man right in judging this world by 
himself? Are we right in judging others by ourselves? Do we ever 
impute mythical motives to each other? Did early man err by being too 
poetic or too prosaic? Does science make man less poetic? Can any- 
one begin to understand this world without using his imagination? Can 
anyone be religious without imagination ? 

In what sense is legend history?’ 

In what sense is myth science? Must we understand how myth arose 
before our science is complete? How does science change to myth? 
To truer science? What does the word science mean? 

On what does the progress of history and science depend? On what 
does each man’s growth in knowledge depend ? 

How far are both our texts true? Do nature and man reason together? 

A. ‘W. GOULD. 


Note By THE Epiror.—The best way of informing English teachers about 
what our American brethren are doing by way of providing Lessons for the Sun- 
day School and the Home is to give a few specimens. The Rev. A. W. 
Gould’s recently published volume on ‘Breinnincs’ is highly commended by the 
Rev. W. C. Gannett, and we purpose giving a few Lessons selected from its 
pages. Copies of this suggestive book may be had at Essex Hall, price 2s. 


LESSONS FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


LOVE. 


Hymn.— There is beauty all around” (S. S. Hymn Book, 262.) 


D° you know that there is a letter in the Bible, of which part is 
written to little children ? 
Turn to first epistle of John, chapter ii. It begins ‘ My little children, 
these things write I unto you that ye sin not.’ 
Now what are the things which John says to the little children. We 
will read just two. Chapter ili. verses 2 and 18. These verses are for - 
you particularly. What do they tell you to do? 
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(1.) Love one another. 

(2.) To love not in word only but in deed. 

(Repeat these two answers until the children have them well in their 
minds.) 

Who knows this poem? 


Which Loved Best? 


‘I love you, mother,’ said little John; 

Then forgetting his work, his cap went on, 
And he was off to the garden swing, 

And left her wood and water to bring. 

‘I love you, mother,’ said rosy Nell, 

‘I love you better than tongue can tell,’ 
Then she teased and pouted full half the day, 
Till her mother rejoiced when she went to play. 
‘I love you, mother,’ said little Fan, 
‘To-day [ll help you all I can, 

How glad I am that school doesn’t keep,’ 

So shé rocked the baby till it fell asleep. 


Then, stepping softly, she fetched the broom, 
And swept the floor and tidied the room, 
Busy and happy all day was she, 

Helpful and happy as child could be. 

‘I love you, mother,’ again they said, 

Three little children going to bed. 

How do you think that mother guessed 
Which of them really loved her best ? 


Which children loved in word and which in deed? 
In our hymn it says— 


In the cottage there is joy, 
When there’s love at home. 


Which sort of love brings joy, word love or love in deed ? 


Illustrative Reading. 


Two cottages stood side by side. The roses grew all over them, the 
sun shone in at the windows, the gardens were gay with flowers, and the 
birds sang all day in the trees. From each house the children went every 
day to school, and when they came home they played in the lane, or 
worked in the garden, or sat on the steps with their babies. They ought 
to have been as happy as the day was long, but it takes more than flowers 
or birds or even sunshine to make happy children. 

I will tell you something about each household, and then you can tell 
me in which cottage there was joy, and why. This is what you might 
have heard if you had been there. 

‘Why are you turning all the things out of that box, Fred? I never 
saw such a boy for making a mess.’ 

‘I want my home-lesson book. I can’t find it anywhere, and I left it 
on the table last night.’ 

‘Then that was just the wrong place. It serves you right.’ : 

‘Don’t speak so sharply to your brother, Annie, but go and help him 
to look, there’s a good girl.’ 
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‘No, I can’t, mother, he never helps me, and besides I am going in 
next door to show Nellie my prize.’ 


‘Cross old thing,’ said Fred, as Annie went out, ‘she might just as . 


well have gone by and by, I shall get kept in, but she never thinks of any- 
one but herself.’ 

‘I saw baby tear up a book,’ said Ada, ‘I dare say it was yours.’ 

‘Then it was very unkind of you not to take it away.’ 

‘It is not my place to take care of your things.’ 

‘That is mean, you would not like baby to tear yours.’ 

‘I do not leave mine about in that careless way.’ 

“Come, children,’ said mother, ‘if you fall out like that, get out of the 
house, you make my head ache. I never saw such children.’ 

Fred went off angry and sulky, and Ada was so cross with baby when 
she took him out that he cried, and there was no joy in that home that 
morning. 

When Annie went in next door to show her prize, as I said just 
now, she found her Sunday school teacher there. She was Nellie’s 
teacher too, for they were in the same class. 

“Come in, Annie,’ said Nellie’s mother, ‘ Nellie is gone to the shop 
for me, but sit down, she will be in soon.’ Then turning to the teacher 
she said, ‘Nellie is my right hand. Last week I was ill, and she made 
me lie in bed, and did the work so well that father was quite proud of his 
handy little maid, and she is so merry the little ones always want Nellie. 
They are never cross when she is there to play with them.’ 

‘Yes, she is always my good girl in the class,’ said her teacher, ‘and I 
felt sure she must be good at home.’ 

‘T should like to tell you one thing more,’ said her mother; ‘last week 
Joe broke a pane of glass at Miss Brown’s with his ball. She was angry 
and said he must pay for it. Joe cried and went to tell Nellie, they are 
great friends you know. She had some money saved up for fair, but she 
took it, and went with Joe and paid for the glass. She will have no 
money for fair now, but all she said was “I am so glad I could help 
him.”’ 

Annie thought of herself and Fred and felt sorry. 

Now which house had joy at home, and why? 


Teacher’s Lesson Notes. 


The lesson is perhaps sufficiently brought out already that it is love to 
one another that makes a happy home, but it would be well to point out 
the different forms love takes to attain this. 

(1.) Willingness to help, like Fan in the poem or Nellie in the story. 

(2.) Sympathy in trouble, making us willing to give up something we 
like for the sake of another, or in other words loving our neighbour as 
ourselves, as Nellie did Joe. 

(3.) Forbearance. Want of love brings anger and rubs, but with 
love we can keep down the beginnings of anger, and things work 
smoothly. Contrast the want of forbearance between Fred and _ his 
sisters, and Nellie’s popularity with the little ones in her home. 

Sum up. What must we have to get joy at home? What sort of love? 

In what three ways can we prove our love? 


A. L.C, 


- 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


HE Breakfast and Annual Meeting took place at Essex Hall, London, 

on Friday, 18th May, 1894. There was a large attendance of the 

friends and supporters of the Association. Mr. T. Grosvenor Lee, 

formerly of Birmingham, now of Leicester, occupied the chair. The 

treasurer, Mr. W. Blake Odgers, Q.C., made an appeal for contributions 

to the Special Fund out of which grants of books are made, and in 
response he received nearly £50. 

The Report of the Committee, presented by the Rev. W. Copeland 
Bowie, stated that the fear expressed a year ago that the country was 
face to face with a serious crisis in national education, owing to the 
determined attempt of the sacerdotalists and their allies to thrust abstruse 
theological dogmas into public elementary schools, had unfortunately 
been realized. The majority of the London School Board had decreed 
that the people’s schools should henceforth be priests’ schools, in which 
a religious test was to be imposed upon the teachers and a new creed 
forced upon the children. The new School Board creed, from the point 
of view of the liberal thinker, was crude and foolish enough, but even if it 
were in harmony with sound philosophy and genuine scholarship, the 
Committee of the Sunday School Association could not view its introduc- 
tion with favour. They did not believe that the framers of the Education 
Act of 1870 ever dreamt that such a Circular as the London School 
Board had recently issued would ever see the light of day. Mr. Forster, 
who had charge of the measure in the House of Commons, declared :— 


‘That in the reading and explaining of the Bible, what the children will be 
taught will be the great truths of Christian life and conduct, which all of us 
desire they should know, and that no efforts will be made to cram into their poor 
little minds theological dogmas which their tender age prevents them from 
understanding.’ 


Now, however, it had been announced that any teacher who was not 
prepared to accept the doctrines of the Trinity and the Deity of Christ 
was incompetent to give a lesson from the Bible in any London Board 
School. The Committee entered their earnest protest against this grossly 
unjust rule,—unjust to the teachers, to the parents, to the children, and 
to the Bible itself. The Sunday School Association had for many years 
spent time, thought, and money in the effort to promote the careful and 
thoughtful study of the Bible. The Bible for Young People, translated 
by the Rey. P. H. Wicksteed, M.A., and the admirable series of Lzblical 
Manuals, edited by the Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A., were published 
with the view of aiding parents, teachers, and scholars to understand and 
use the Bible in an intelligent and helpful way. It was now proposed 
to prohibit any teacher who loved the Bible and who had studied it with 
care, but who could not accept old-fashioned dogmatic interpretations, 
from using it at all. 

In the interests of true education, in defence of the proper study of 
the Bible, the Committee warmly protested against the action of the 
clerical majority on the London School Board. What had happened 
only showed how needful the Sunday School Association really was. 
The kind of Bible teaching still in vogue almost everywhere was often 
utterly misleading and mischievous. Children were taught as truths 
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what many of them would discover to be falsehoods when they grew up. 
‘Bible Readers’ were issued based on exploded theories of the creation 
of the world, the origin of man, and the meaning of life. The teaching . 
became formal and unreal, and, for all practical purposes, often useless, 
—a sheer waste of the child’s educational opportunities. ; 

The misconceptions and errors that abound in regard to the Bible 
rendered it all the more necessary that the work of the Sunday School 
Association should be more generously supported, and its books circulated 
by tens of thousands, instead of by hundreds as at present. : 

The Committee had endeavoured to work in hearty sympathy with 
local and district Societies in different parts of the country. They 
frequently received valuable suggestions from the officers of these 
Societies, which they were glad to adopt wherever it was possible or 
practicable to do so. 

The publication of a new Hymn Book had been undertaken at the 
request of representatives from various parts of the country. This book 
was now passing through the press under the editorship of Mrs. Farring- 
ton, and would be ready in a few weeks; it would be found to contain a 
large number of hymns that were new to most of our schools, while many 
old favourites were retained. A Band of Hope and Band of Mercy 
section had often been asked for, and the Committee believed that Mrs. 
Farrington had succeeded in providing what would satisfy the needs of 
many of the schools. 

The Committee in taking up this task of issuing a new hymn book, 
and indeed in every other scheme on which they had embarked, were 
anxious to do their best to make the Association a source of helpfulness 
to teachers, parents, and children. They desired to do everything in 
their power to promote in the school and the home, by the issue of their 
various publications, and in every other way, a bright, intelligent and 
reverent religious faith. 

Miss Gertrude Martineau read a delightfully inspiring paper on 
‘ Difficulties and Duties in Sunday School Work.’ It is printed in full in 
the /nuguirer, May 26th. ‘Is not the need of our time (said Miss 
Martineau) great for a real, simple, direct religion,—a true Christianity ? 
by which I mean not doctrines or conceptions avout Christ, but the very 
religion dy which Jesus lived, which filled his own heart, and which alone © 
he taught without stint: a religion, if one may say so, without doctrine,— 
with no questions pro or con about anything too difficult for the simple 
hearts of simple men and women, and of young children. The older one 
grows, and the deeper one sinks into the simplicity of this religion of 
Jesus, the deeper does the power and truth of it strike, and the more 
absolute is its supremacy over the heart and conscience. 

‘It seems as if we alone were able to carry just ¢4zs message to our 
children, because we are quite unfettered by any doctrines “needful to 
salvation”; and instead of thinking it a fearful thing to fall into the 
hands of the living God, it is there alone that we wish to abide, with all 
who are entrusted to us, and with the whole brotherhood of man.’ 

Short speeches by the Rev. J. J. Wright, Miss A. Lawrence, the | 
Rev. H. Rawlings, Mr. H. Blessley, the Rev. Joseph Wood, and others, ~ 
contributed to a useful and helpful meeting. 


